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SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDE SERVICE TO HOME 
TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS WITH THE BLIND 

SOPHY L. FORWARD and AMEY E. WATSON, Ph.D. 


The job of acting as guide to home teachers 
is a far more responsible and challenging task 
than is generally understood. If a guide does 
not understand the relationship and if she as¬ 
sumes more responsibility than she should, 
or assumes the wrong responsibility, she may 
actually do serious harm. 

The primary reason for the need of a guide 
for the home teacher is to supply her with a 
pair of eyes, if she cannot see. The first step 
where the guide is needed is in reading street 
addresses sent on letters or in written mate¬ 
rial, and in looking up such addresses in direc¬ 
tories. Even here, however, the home teacher 
should use her own braille notes as far as pos¬ 
sible and should not rely on the guide any 
more than is necessary. The home teacher is 
at all times the person in charge. It is she 
who should plan the trip and direct the guide. 
The guide should merely assist when needed 
and should always follow the instructions of 
the home teacher. At no time should the home 
teacher be dependent on the guide, except for 
the use of her eyes. The home teacher should 
always keep in her own hands a braille copy 
of all her addresses and other essential data 
for two reasons; first, because for psychologi¬ 
cal reasons, she should not depend on her 
guide; and second, because the guide may be- 
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come ill or be called away, and then the home 
teacher finds herself without her material. 

When the home teacher and guide actually 
start out on their trip, the home teacher should 
go under her own steam as far as possible. She 
should never be shielded or protected by the 
guide from the reality of meeting all types 
of situations. For example, if there is only 
one seat in the trolley and the guide is an 
older woman, the home teacher should take 
the responsibility for standing and should 
direct the guide to be seated. In restaurants 
the guide should wait on the home teacher as 
little as possible. Care should be taken to 
avoid having the guide play the role of maid 
or waitress for the home teacher except when 
absolutely necessary. 

The real complexity and delicacy of the re¬ 
lationship between guide and home teacher 
begin at the moment when the home teacher 
starts her interview with the blind client. It is 
here that the guide has the difficult task of 
keeping herself out of the picture. If possible, 
it is well for the guide to go quietly into an 
adjoining room where she is out of the way 
and where her presence is not too obvious to 
the client who usually does not like the pres¬ 
ence of a third person. If the guide has a book 
in which she can absorb herself, so much the 
better. Lack of space may prevent the guide 
from leaving the room but it should not pre¬ 
vent her from removing herself from partici¬ 
pation in the interview. This interview should 
be entirely between the home teacher and the 
client. Specifically, if the client asks a question, 
the guide should never reply and never enter 
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into the conversation, no matter how long the 
home teacher may hesitate. If the home teacher 
wants the advice of the guide on any point, the 
home teacher will ask the guide directly. The 
guide may do real harm by interrupting the 
conversation or by intruding at any point, in 
any way. The home teacher or social worker is 
being trained to understand exactly what she is 
trying to do, whereas the guide has not been 
educated for home teaching or social work, 
and she may not understand at all the direc¬ 
tion which the home teacher wants the con¬ 
versation to take. 

When a lesson of any kind is going on, it is 
important that the home teacher be the only 
one carrying on the lesson unless she specifi¬ 
cally asks for assistance from the guide. In 
order to establish the blind person’s confidence 
in the teacher and himself, it is important 
that no sighted person, guide, or relative of 
the client, take any part in teaching the client. 

The fact that this visit is made with the 
distinct purpose of rendering a definite serv¬ 


ice to the client, means that the visit should 
never become a purely social affair. Home 
teachers and guides should never speak of 
their own personal affairs, and neither should 
ever speak to one blind client about another. 
All information about clients is strictly confi¬ 
dential. The home teacher knows the purpose 
of her visit and plans accordingly. The guide 
is present on a purely business basis, to get 
the home teacher to her destination and to 
act as her eyes. It is the function of the home 
teacher or social worker to handle the whole 
interview entirely alone, with her own clear 
objectives in view. If, and when, the home 
teacher or social worker wishes facts (not im¬ 
pressions) in regard to the physical appear¬ 
ance of the house, its cleanliness, neatness, etc., 
or other details about the physical appearance 
of the client which the guide can tell her 
briefly and accurately, it is the home teacher’s 
responsibility to train the guide to observe 
these details and to report them to her after 
the visit is over. 
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